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PREFACE 


In Korea armistice negotiations are still in progress. After 
almost eight months of effort to reach agreement, it is abun- 
dantly clear that a successful conclusion will require consum- 
mate skill, wisdom and diplomacy. As Dr. Paul Mohn points 


out, 


The institution of a truce between two parties at war is in 
itself a major achievement, but its preservation is probably a 
still greater accomplishment. A truce, unfortunately, seldom 
takes care of itself nor is it likely to be well-administered by the 


former belligerents. 

Both in the drafting of terms and in the supervision of their 
execution the lessons of the past have much to offer. In the 
present article, based to a large extent on personal experience, 
Dr. Mohn reviews the United Nations efforts with particular 
reference to Palestine, Indonesia and Kashmir. 


Dr. Mohn discusses in concrete terms the progressive stages 
from a cease-fire to a peace settlement; the problems involved 
in establishing and maintaining a truce, including the demarca- 
tion of truce lines; the location of headquarters; the qualities, 
variety and number of personnel required for the supervision 
machinery; the role of military observers and liaison officers; 
and the bewildering array of equipment, including vehicles, 
radio stations and airplanes, needed for effective operation. 


Dr. Mohn deals not only with the details of truce administra- 
tion, but also with the underlying principles. Thus, for example, 
he stresses the importance of keeping the ultimate objective in 
mind: “A truce should never be an end in itself, but a means 
for developing a climate conducive to further negotiations.” 


Dr. Mohn was a member of the United Nations Palestine 
Commission, personal consultant to the Mediator, Count Berna- 
dotte, and, in 1949, became the Acting Mediator’s Personal 


Representative in Tel Aviv. 
ANNE WINSLOW 


February 1952 Editor 
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iProblems 
of Truce Supervision 


ly PAUL MOHN 


BEFORE FACING 
its major test in Korea the United Nations had dealt with 
armed conflicts in three other eastern areas: Palestine, Indo- 
jnesia and Kashmir. The Indonesian problem was solved both 
in the political and military sense, the Palestine problem was 
carried forward to the conclusion of armistices with still no 
political settlement in sight, and the Kashmir problem 
remains in abeyance. In all three cases, however, United 
Nations efforts have brought hostilities to an end. Despite 
obstacles and setbacks the moral authority of the Security 
Council finally prevailed over the obstinacy of the contending 
| parties. 
| In the course of its handling of these disputes, the Security 
Council developed special techniques which involved parti- 
cularly the use of field missions to which certain powers were 
‘delegated, though the Council remained the final authority. 
'The creation of these missions has served two principal ob- 
_jectives: it has carried the United Nations machinery closer 
‘to the scene of conflict and it has provided the Security 
Council with the means of gaining impartial, first-hand infor- 
mation on current developments. Furthermore, field missions 
,do not always have to operate under the klieg lights of the 
‘world stage and can take direct action on the spot. 
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The advantages of flexibility and speed which are charac. 
teristic of a small body were particularly manifest in the case 
of Palestine where the task was entrusted to a single indi- 
vidual, the Mediator, appointed under a resolution of the 
General Assembly. Such an arrangement has the further ad- 
vantage that national considerations are likely to be less 
relevant for one person than for a whole commission. 


The primary purpose of a field mission is to negotiate on 
the political level with the parties. This kind of “prolonged 
arm” of the Security Council seldom reaches the battlelines, 
For direct intervention on the battlefield, the assistance of 
special units of military personnel has proved indispensable, 
particularly in the implementation of a cease-fire or truce, 
Though it is true that decisions of the parties concerning 
military operations are generally made on a high political 
level, it would be a mistake to underestimate the power of 
military commanders in the field. 


Definition of Terms 


The Security Council and other organs of the United Na- 
tions use a rich and varied vocabulary when endeavoring 
to intervene in a war. Terms like “cease-fire,” “standstill,” 
“cessation of hostilities,” “cessation of all acts of armed force,” 
“discontinuance of military operations,” “truce,” “armistice” 
and several others are used with little discrimination and 
with no attempt at definition. Sometimes different terms are 
applied to the same situation; sometimes the same term is 
used with different meanings. The terms referred to have 


39> 66 


* The use of military observers attached to field missions was inaugurated 
in the Balkan mission. Because of the obstructionist policy of the states 
bordering on Greece their role was, however, restricted to watching the 
Greek side of the frontier. Another case was the Korean mission, whose 
military observers reported on the situation south of the 38th parallel 
until the days of the North Korean invasion. 
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come into very frequent use for the simple reason that the 
United Nations during its short life has had to intervene in 
more armed conflicts than were dealt with internationally in 
the previous half-century. 


As other problems of this category will probably be thrown 
into the lap of the Security Council, it is to be hoped that 
a consistent and easily understandable terminology will even- 
tually be adopted. Existing encyclopedias and authorities on 
international law are of little help in the matter. Thus, be- 
cause of the uncertainty as to the meaning of certain words, 
some agreements have had to be supplemented by a special 
glossary. Valuable clues to an understanding of these terms 
can be obtained from past experience. The three words most 
frequently used have been “cease-fire,” “truce” and “armis- 
tice.” This sequence is no coincidence; it represents three 
stages of progress from war to peace. 


The “cease-fire” is the first step on the road to a final 
settlement. It constitutes the transition from the fighting to 
the non-fighting stage. It seems safe to assert that the “cease- 
fire” implies a “freezing” of the prevailing military situation, 
including cessation of firing and standstill. The truce differs 
from the cease-fire inasmuch as it involves a number of 
conditions the fulfilment of which is a prerequisite to the 
suspension of military action. In contrast to the “negative” 
characteristics of the truce, the armistice contributes a “posi- 
tive’ commitment to a peaceful settlement. 


Despite these distinctive characteristics the words “cease- 
fire” and “truce” have frequently been used interchangeably 
along with another phrase “cease hostilities.” Thus, in the 
case of Indonesia, the terms “cease hostilities” and “cease- 
fire” appear to have been used as synonymous. This, how- 
ever, is an inaccuracy according to the explanations given in 
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the Report by the Consular Commission at Batavia to the 
Security Council.? The Commission was informed that in 
military practice “cease-fire” entails only the “stopping of 
military advances and cessation of actual firing,” while “cease 
hostilities” appears to entail the cessation of all warlike opera- 
tions, including the use of all military weapons, naval block- 
ade, air reconnaissance, hostile propaganda and movements 
of troops into territory occupied by the other side. “Cease 
hostilities” accordingly has a considerably wider significance 
than “cease-fire.” Before accepting a cessation of hostilities 
in a broader sense, the parties usually want the other side 
to fulfill certain conditions. Negotiations on such matters 
may last for days and weeks, or even for months, as exem- 
plified in Korea. In such cases, the obstacles can be momen- 
tarily side-stepped by the acceptance of a cease-fire, a sus- 
pension of arms “with no strings attached.” Thus, when 
the Arabs refused to prolong the first “truce,” the Mediator 
made an appeal for a ten-day “cease-fire.” 


On 29 May 1948 the Security Council called on the par- 
ties* in the Palestine conflict to order a “cessation of all acts 
of armed force for a period of four weeks” simultaneously 
setting forth certain conditions designed to keep an even 
balance between the fighting forces in the field. These related 
to the introduction of war materiel, fighting personnel and 
men of military age into the area of conflict. Notwithstanding 
the inclusion of these conditions the resolution refers to a 
“cease-fire” rather than to a “truce.” The parties disagreed 
on the interpretation of the document, and the Mediator, 
Count Bernadotte, was empowered to seek agreement between 
the parties and fix the effective time for the application of 


* Security Council, Official Records: Second Year, Special Supplement 
No. 4. 


* Security Council, Official Records: Third Year, Supplement for May 
1948, p. 103. 
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the “cease-fire.” In his Progress Report to the General As- 
sembly* the term “cease-fire” appears again, but eventually 
gives way to the word “truce,” which seems to be the more 
logical term in this connection, because the “cessation of all 
acts of armed force” had been coupled to a set of conditions. 


The indiscriminate use of the terms “cease-fire” and “truce” 
suggests another interpretation, according to which the “cease- 
fire” could be thought of as being instrumental in the estab- 
lishment of the “truce” or, in other words, that the “truce” 


_ was the situation resulting from the issuance of “cease-fire” 


: 
: 
| 


orders. Such an interpretation is borne out by the Security 
Council resolution of 15 July 1948° which refers to the pro- 
longation of the “truce” and in a subsequent paragraph orders 
the parties “to desist from further military action and to 
this end to issue cease-fire orders.” 


Several other resolutions of the Security Council and other 
official documents on the Palestine question add to the con- 
fusion by interchanging the terms “cease-fire” and “truce.” 
When the second “truce” was about to lapse in the fall of 
1948, the Security Council, in its resolution of 19 October 


| 1948,° saw in an immediate and effective “cease-fire” the 
| indispensable condition to a restoration of the situation. On 


4 November 1948" it furthermore decreed that “the truce 
shall remain in force.” On 29 December 1948° it once more 
ordered an “immediate cease-fire.” It thus becomes clear that 
a “cease-fire” can operate within and independently of a 
“truce.” This, however, does not invalidate the assumption 


‘General Assembly, Official Records: Third Session, Supplement No. 11. 
®Security Council, Official Records: Third Year, Supplement for July 
1948, p. 76. 

*United Nations Doc. §/1044, 19 October 1949. 

"Security Council, Official Records: Third Year, Supplement for 
November 1948, p. 7. 

* United Nations Doc. $/1169, 29 December 1948. 





that the “cease-fire” is the first move in bringing an armed 
dispute toward a peaceful settlement, the “truce” being the 
second and more decisive step forward. 


This distinction between “cease-fire” and “truce” was fur- 
ther enhanced in the discussions that took place in the 
Security Council following the submission of the Acting Me- 
diator’s final report on the armistice negotiations and the 
truce in Palestine. In Dr. Bunche’s opinion the truce im- 
posed by the Security Council with all its restrictive condi- 
tions had been superseded by effective armistice agreements 
voluntarily negotiated by the parties. He therefore suggested 
that the Security Council 


might consider it advisable to review the situation in the light 
of the new conditions and to take appropriate action. Such 
action might declare it unnecessary to prolong the truce provided 
for in the Security Council resolution of 15 July 1948. It might, 
at the same time, reaffirm the order in that resolution to the 
Governments and authorities concerned, pursuant to Article 40 
of the Charter of the United Nations, to desist from further 
military action, and might also call upon the parties to the 
dispute to continue to observe an unconditional cease-fire.!° 


The Security Council endorsed these suggestions in its 
resolution of 11 August 1949," finding that the armistice 
agreements had superseded the truce, but at the same time 
reaffirming its cease-fire order of 15 July 1948. The distinc- 
tion between “cease-fire” and “truce” again derived its 
significance from the fact that the former was an unconditional 
obligation to desist from further military action, whereas the 


*Security Council, Official Records: Fourth Year, Supplement for 
August 1949, p. 1. 


Ibid. 
“United Nations Doc. S/1376, 11 August 1949. 
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latter was linked to conditions which had become meaning- 
less and onerous to the parties after the signing of armistice 
agreements. 


A comparison with developments in Kashmir is instructive. 
India and Pakistan, after having accepted the proposals of 
the United Nations Commission on basic principles for a 
plebiscite in the disputed area, agreed, by direct negotiation, 
to a “cease-fire” to be effective on 1 January 1949. This 
“cease-fire” was not truly “unconditional,” because it had 
been preceded, after all, by the mutual approval of a kind 
of time-table for the political settlement of the conflict. The 
United Nations proposals were, however, never implemented. 
For all practical purposes the suspension of arms in Kashmir, 
therefore, comes as close as possible to an “unconditional” 
cease-fire. 


This state of affairs, having now lasted for several years, 
is something of a paradox, since a cease-fire normally must 
be considered to be a short-term expedient, intended to pro- 
vide a breathing-spell for the negotiation of a truce. A pro- 
longed cease-fire represents almost an anomaly, unless it is 
incorporated in a truce or an armistice. It calls for a great 
deal of restraint from both parties and consummate skill from 
the supervisory organs. In Kashmir the cease-fire was con- 
solidated by a subsequent agreement, signed on 27 July 1949, 
under which a demarcation line was drawn as a complement 
to the cease-fire agreed upon seven months earlier. 


In Palestine, the truce, although established on a some- 
what firmer ground than a precarious cease-fire, nevertheless 
represented only a transitional stage. In spite of the fact that 
the second truce had been forced upon the parties and was 
supposed to remain effective “until a peaceful adjustment of 
the future situation of Palestine is reached,” the parties had 
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by no means excluded the possibility of resuming hostilities, 
The imposed truce could therefore be maintained only by 
keeping the parties under constant pressure. After the flare-up 
in southern Palestine in the fall of 1948 the Security Council 
itself came to the conclusion that the situation had become 
untenable and decided therefore, in its resolution of 16 No- 
vember 1948” that “in order to eliminate the threat to the 
peace in Palestine and to facilitate the transition from the 
present truce to permanent peace in Palestine, an armistice 
shall be established in all sectors of Palestine.” 


This leads us to the last and final stage before the con- 
clusion of a peace treaty. From developments in Palestine 
it becomes clear that, whereas the cease-fire and the truce 
merely constitute interruptions of hostilities, under which the 
parties have not committed themselves to desist from further 
military action, the armistice ought to be considered as a 
formal acceptance of a peaceful settlement. The Israeli-Arab 
Armistice Agreements are explicit on this subject. Article I 
of the Israel-Jordan agreement of 3 April 1949" states, inter 
alia: 


1. The injunction of the Security Council against resort to 
military force in the settlement of the Palestine question shall 
henceforth be scrupulously respected by both Parties; 


2. No aggressive action by the armed forces—land, sea, or air 
—of either Party shall be undertaken, planned, or threatened 
against the people or the armed forces of the other;... 


3. The right of each Party to its security and freedom from fear 
of attack by the armed forces of the other shall, be fully 
respected ; 


Security Council, Official Records: Third Year, Supplement for 
November 1948, p. 13. 

Security Council, Official Records: Fourth Year, Special Supplement 
No. 1, p. 2. 
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4, The establishment of an armistice between the armed forces 
of the two Parties is accepted as an indispensable step 
toward the liquidation of armed conflict and the restoration 
of peace in Palestine. 


These provisions are tantamount to an agreement of non- 
aggression. 


Truce Objectives 


The institution of a truce between two parties at war is 
in itself a major achievement, but its preservation is probably 
a still greater accomplishment. A truce, unfortunately, seldom 
takes care of itself nor is it likely to be well administered by 
the former belligerents. In disputes brought to the attention 
of the Security Council, organs of the United Nations have 
to take matters in hand and assume responsibility for truce 
supervision. 


In the first days of a truce, emotions on both sides of the 
front-line are usually still running high. Military commanders 
sometimes give evidence of a belligerent mood, especially 
when they fail to appreciate or understand their government’s 
policy. A trivial incident may therefore easily set off a chain 
reaction of unpredictable events, if not checked in time. Any 
truce violation must therefore be considered in the context 
of its political implications. Many areas in which the United 
Nations supervised a truce were infested by trigger-happy 
irregulars—and also by like-minded regulars, for that. matter 
—to whom shooting was a natural way of expressing them- 
selves. They took a dim view of the truce, which at best was 
a nuisance to them. It would, however, serve no reasonable 


_ purpose to play up such minor incidents provoked by reckless 


mercenaries as major truce violations. Some incidents might 
be caused by misunderstandings, which easily occur at the 
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front. In such cases it is up to the United Nations repre. 
sentatives to settle the matter without impairing the truce, 


The role of the United Nations in supervising the truce 
can thus never be purely automatic or technical. Its essential 
task is to stabilize a precarious situation by easing the tension 
across the fighting lines. A truce should never be an end in 
itself, but a means for developing a climate conducive to 
further negotiations. While truce violations have to be acted 
upon, the main effort should tend to prepare the next step 
toward a peaceful settlement of the dispute. 


Much depends, of course, on the attitude of the parties 
themselves. In Kashmir, India and Pakistan entered a cease- 
fire agreement of their own accord, whereas in Palestine 
the parties submitted reluctantly to the truce and only after 
considerable prodding. Consequently, truce supervision proved 
much easier in the former area. In spite of the inflamed 
feelings of their peoples, the responsible leaders in Delhi and 
Karachi had resolved to plead their cause before the United 
Nations and to seek a solution by peaceful means. 


In Palestine, on the contrary, the prospect of a “second 
round” was hovering like a dark cloud over the whole truce 
period. The truce was, in fact, willfully violated by the parties 
in the fall of 1948 and it took the most strenuous efforts of 
the Acting Mediator, Dr. Ralph Bunche, and of the Security 
Council to stem the tide of hostilities. When political or ter- 
ritorial ambitions are allowed to prevail over the observation 
of the truce, even the most efficient truce supervision ma- 
chinery is bound to fall short of its objectives. Whenever, 
therefore, it refrains from taking coercive measures in order 
to enforce its decisions and recommendations, the United Na- 
tions may find itself in the position of being to some extent 
at the mercy of the parties’ will and aspirations. 
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The most immediate objective of truce supervision is to 
prevent the parties from resuming hostilities. The checking 
of truce violations is, in a way, its negative aspect. This is, 
of course, not always the view taken by the parties. To them, 
a truce violation committed by the other side may represent 
a welcome opportunity for taking moral or political advan- 
tage of the situation, especially if it can be used for propa- 


- ganda purposes. To the United Nations, on the other hand, 


a truce violation, particularly a serious one, is a threat to the 
already unsteady balance that it attempts to maintain be- 
tween the parties. Every infringement of the truce is a set- 
back which revives the parties’ mutual distrust and vitiates 
the atmosphere in which the political negotiations are con- 
ducted. 


The divergence of opinion as to the true objectives of 
truce supervision and the means to achieve them led to 
intermittent controversies between the United Nations repre- 
sentatives and at least one of the parties involved in the 
Palestine conflict. Whereas the former insisted on a conti- 
nuous and almost daily control of every sector of the front, 
the latter contended that United Nations observers should 
intervene only when a breach of the truce had been com- 
mitted and reported. It was a clash between the principle 
of preventive action and the concept of punitive action. Had 
the latter view prevailed, the parties would have been at 
liberty to carry on military preparations without interference. 
Needless to say, this interpretation of the truce was never 
accepted, but the argument remained. 


A truce supervision organization which stood by until a 
violation had taken place would gravely fail its trust. Its 
mission is to forestall incidents rather than investigate them 
afterwards. This interpretation conforms to the spirit of the 
various Security Council resolutions and was also acknowl- 
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edged in Indonesia and Kashmir, despite the fact that the 
truce supervision machinery was often lacking in personnel 
and facilities to perform its preventive mission. 


Obviously, a truce cannot be expected to last forever. If 
the détente that may occur at some stage cannot be brought 
to play in favor of a peaceful settlement, the situation is 
likely to deteriorate rapidly. The Mediator has made some 
pertinent and impressive remarks on the subject in his Progress 
Report to the General Assembly: 


It would be dangerous complacency . . . to take it for granted 
that with no settlement in sight the truce can be maintained 
indefinitely. Each side contends that the indefinite truce works 
to the advantage of the other. The strain on both sides in 
maintaining the truce . . . is undoubtedly very great . . . There 
is the constant danger, which must be faced, that the accu- 
mulated irritation from daily incidents, war nerves, the economic 
strain of maintaining large armies in the field, the pressures of 
public opinion, and the tendency to despair of any peaceful 
settlement, may provoke one or the other party to take the 
foolhardy risk of resuming hostilities in the vain hope of a 
quick victory. There is also the danger that under the pressure 
of tension, mutual suspicion and recrimination, and in the ab- 
sence of any enforcement ability by the United Nations repre- 
sentatives, the truce, if too long prolonged in its present indefinite 
form, will deteriorate into a virtual resumption of hostilities 
through a mounting number of local incidents widely spread. 


If . . . there appears no prospect of relieving the existing 
tension by some arrangement which holds concrete promise of 
peace, the machinery of truce supervision will in time lose its 
effectiveness and become an object of cynicism.” 


“ General Assembly, Official Records: Third Session, Supplement No. 11, 
pp. 4 and 44, 
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Establishment of a Truce 


The establishment of a truce would seem simple enough, 
but often many obstacles which cause delays and postpone- 
ments have to be removed before it can be achieved. In the 
first place, there must be acceptance by both parties of the 
meaning and implications of the words used. For example, 
in the Indonesian case, each party had its own definition 
of the term “cease-fire.” The Indonesians interpreted it in the 
following manner: “(a) Do not fire unless fired upon, and 
do not initiate any offensive action; (b) Consolidate the 
present defences; (c) Continue patrols outside the foremost 
defended localities for the purpose of military intelligence; 
(d) Repel vigorously any attack by the Dutch.”’* In the 
Netherlands’ view, the cease-fire order was based on the prin- 
ciple that the location or movement of any Republican forces 
within the area claimed to be under Dutch control was a 
breach of the cease-fire order. They further assumed that the 
Dutch forces were at liberty to take any measures to disperse, 
capture, or destroy such forces. 


In the second place, the proper timing and synchronization 
of orders has to be carefully planned. In Palestine, seven 
governments had to act simultaneously and orders had to 
go down through the military hierarchy of as many armies 
to the front commanders. Some confusion also resulted from 
the fact that Arabs and Israelis were divided by a difference 
of time. The parties were therefore made to accept Green- 
wich Mean Time as a compromise. Further divergences arose 
over the proper hour for a cease-fire order. In the Middle 
East rifle shooting seems to reach its climax at night—in 
Jerusalem, during the truce, the days were generally calm 
and the heavy firing started after sunset—and for that reason 


eenity Cannel Official Records, Second Year, Special Supplement 
o. 4, p. 6. 
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the lull of the early morning was held to be the most suitable 
moment for inaugurating a truce. But both in Kashmir and 
Indonesia the midnight hour was favored. 


The next step in the establishment of the truce is the 
“freezing” of front positions. In some cases the delineated 
truce line is incorporated in the truce agreement itself. This 
procedure, which is intended to be applied in Korea, eases 
the subsequent truce supervision. When lines have to be 
ascertained after the truce has been effected, the supervising 
authority sometimes runs into perplexing problems. Military 
commanders are tempted to launch an attack just before the 
deadline in order to gain some ground or to improve their 
position. If such an attack is gaining momentum at the time 
hostilities are due to cease, it may be carried forward of its 
own weight. Military observers are seldom on hand at the 
commencement of a truce to identify the offender. When 
reaching the spot they are faced with an accomplished fact. 
Their chances of convincing a party to withdraw voluntarily 
are slight, unless some compensation is offered elsewhere. This 
kind of a situation breeds ill will on both sides of the front 
line and it takes all the tact and the firmness of the observers 
to cope with it. 


Determination of Truce Lines 


The fixing of the front lines in the field is the most urgent 
task to be performed after the truce has begun. Until the 
front lines are determined the United Nations observers have 
no firm foundation on which to base their decisions about 
truce violations. In the case of Palestine, the delineation was 
arrived at sector by sector in cooperation with local military 
commanders. The lines were entered on a map, which was 
signed by the parties concerned. Maps established in this way 
became one of the most useful tools of the truce supervision. 
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Only small sections of the lines remained in dispute. Experi- 
ence has shown that there is a decrease both in friction and 
in the number of incidents as soon as the front lines are 
completely determined and agreed to by the opposing forces. 


The line is usually drawn midway between the positions 
of the respective parties, an arrangement that has the ad- 
vantage of eliminating the no man’s land, at least theoretically. 
The military units on both sides are supposed to refrain from 
moving beyond their established front positions. When the 
opposing forces are too close for safety, an effort is made to 
have them withdraw in order to increase the distance between 


them. 


In Jerusalem, Arabs and Jews sometimes confronted each 
other across the same street. Upon the initiative of the Truce 
Commission and the United Nations observers an agreement 
was signed during the first truce, whereby each of the op- 
posing parties withdrew its forces to an agreed line, and a 
no man’s land was established between the two lines. The 
houses and buildings in the area were evacuated. Similarly, 
a no man’s land was created around the pumping station 
in Latrun, where the lines were far apart and no agreement 
could be reached on a single truce line. This situation was 
maintained even in the subsequent Armistice Agreement be- 
tween Israel and Jordan. 


In Kashmir a single cease-fire line was drawn on a map 
by mutual agreement of the parties and then verified on the 
ground by local commanders on each side with the assistance 
of United Nations observers. A no man’s land was thus 
avoided. After this verification a map showing the definite 
cease-fire line was issued to each High Command. Troops 
were to remain at least 500 yards from the cease-fire line, 
except in one sector, where the line was formed by a river. 
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Both sides were free to adjust their defensive positions behind 
the cease-fire line, but no wire or mines were to be used in 
case new bunkers and defenses were constructed. No increase 
of forces or strengthening of forces was allowed in areas 
where no major adjustments had taken place. 


In Indonesia the situation was entirely different, there 
being no continuous front lines in the same sense as in Pales- 
tine or Kashmir. Large Indonesian “pockets” were located 
behind the Netherlands’ positions. A “status quo” line was, 
however, delineated on the ground with the assistance of 
United Nations observers. At the same time “demilitarized 
zones” were established on both sides of the line. These so- 
called “dead areas” were frequently used as hideouts by 
uncontrollable irregulars and caused much trouble to the 
Dutch. The latter therefore opposed the widening of these 
zones as requested by the Indonesians. 


There has been no standardization of procedures and tech- 
niques in these matters, because conditions vary from one 
area to another. However, a normal procedure is gradually 
evolving in the demarcation of truce lines. There is still 
room for improvement, but in any case the speedy appear- 
ance of United Nations observers in the field is a prerequisite 
for a good start in any truce supervision. The observers 
usually arrive too few in numbers and too lIate. 


Selection of Military Observers 


Military observers, though responsible to the United Na- 
tions, are recruited by their respective governments, usually 
on a voluntary basis. The first group of American observers 
assigned to Palestine were, however, an unhappy lot, because 
they had been ordered to the Middle East while homebound 
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after several years of service in Germany. They were gradually 
replaced by volunteers from the United States, a policy which 
bettered the morale in the truce organization. Count Berna- 
dotte had been willing to accept officers from those great 
powers in the Security Council which had no particular 
stake in Palestine, but eventually a different system prevailed, 
both in Palestine and Indonesia. The observers were taken 
from the same countries as the members of the Consular 
Commissions in Jerusalem and Batavia, both of which in- 
cluded the career consuls of countries represented on the 
Security Council. The Soviet Union at the time was repre- 
sented neither in Indonesia nor in Palestine. 
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For Palestine the observers were thus chosen from the 
United States, France and Belgium, with the addition of a 
few Swedish officers to serve directly with Count Bernadotte. 
In Indonesia they came from Australia, Belgium, China, 
France, the United Kingdom and the United States. In 
Kashmir the setup was different. Observers were obtained 
from countries acceptable to the parties and included Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, Canada, Chile, Denmark, Norway, Sweden 
and the United States. The membership in the original five- 
man Commission created by the United Nations for inves- 
tigation and mediation was also not based upon membership 
in the Security Council or consular representation. 
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While selection of military observers is left to the military 
authorities of the countries concerned, observers are expected 
to include among their qualifications the following: they 
should (a) possess adequate military background; (b) pos- 
sess mature judgment and common sense; (c) speak English; 
(d) possess tact and the capacity to get along with people, 
including observers from other countries; (e) be able to 
conduct an investigation and to set forth in writing, concisely 
and clearly, the facts and circumstances, as well as recom- 
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mendations, when an investigation is completed; (f) possess 
general excellent physical and mental health; (g) be quali- 
fied to walk for several hours a day and live under field 
conditions when necessary; (h) possess the stamina required 
to live on foreign food, have a good digestive system and be 
free of cardiac conditions and foot troubles; (i) be free of 
neurasthenic and neurotic tendencies. The observer is also 
expected to be completely objective in his attitudes and 
judgments, maintaining complete neutrality with regard to 
political issues. 


Location of Headquarters 


The truce supervision organization operates from a head- 
quarters, the site of which has to be carefully chosen. The 
ideal location would be in a no man’s land between the 
opposing forces, but this condition can seldom be fulfilled. 
Upon his arrival in the Middle East, Count Bernadotte at 
first directed his truce efforts from Cairo, but eventually 
moved to Rhodes, a Greek island fairly close to the shores 
of Palestine. 


Military headquarters for the truce supervision machinery 
were established in Haifa, Israel’s largest port. The area had 
not been entirely evacuated by the British and thus enjoyed 
a special status. After a short interval, however, Haifa became 
just another city in Israel and the truce supervision organi- 
zation thus had its seat in the territory of one of the parties 
to the conflict. This situation had several disadvantages. ‘The 
Arabs visualized the headquarters as being submerged in its 
Jewish environment. Rumors were spread with lurid descrip- 
tions of the observers’ wicked and sinful life in the gaudy 
metropolis. Little did the Arabs know of the state of virtual 
isolation in which most observers lived. As a matter of fact, 
for relaxation the observers went to an Arab city—Beirut. 
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The Mediator was not satisfied with the location of his 
military headquarters in Haifa, and in the weeks before his 
assassination he seriously considered its transfer to Jerusalem 
where he had intended to take residence himself. The en- 
visaged site of Government House offered the advantage of 
being accessible to both parties, but Jerusalem had no port 
and the organization would still have had to depend on Haifa 
for the transport of equipment and supplies. The headquarters 
therefore remained at Haifa until it was dissolved. 


In Kashmir also the location of headquarters became a 
problem. No neutral territory, suitably situated, was available 
on the Indian sub-continent. In order to satisfy both parties, 
headquarters were therefore established in Srinagar, Kashmir, 
on the Indian side, during the period from 15 April to 15 
October, and switched to Rawalpindi, Pakistan, from 15 Oc- 
tober to 15 April. By alternating between the two countries 
the truce supervision organization showed its spirit of impar- 
tiality. 


Personnel Requirements 


In Palestine, headquarters, which was run on the model 
of United States army headquarters, required a substantial 
number of observers, because of the extensive work involved 
in the truce supervision. The Mediator’s mission was the 
largest United Nations mission in the field, amounting at 
peak strength to more than 600 persons. The observers of 
officer’s rank numbered 300, and during the second truce 
the need was also felt for men of other ranks. Technical 
personnel was required for servicing airplanes, radio stations 
and other facilities. However, the civilian personnel from the 
United Nations Secretariat formed the backbone of the or- 
ganization, and took care of all administrative matters. 
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Both in Indonesia and Kashmir the truce supervision or- 
ganization was of smaller size, owing to the fact that its tasks 
were of a different or more restricted nature. In Indonesia 
it took some time before the truce supervision got under way, 
but in July 1948, 68 observers were reported in the field. 
Nevertheless, the Security Council Committee of Good Of- 
fices complained that the supervision was seriously handi- 
capped because of an inadequate number of observers to 
implement the Truce Agreement, which provided for the 
withdrawal of some 30,000 troops. 


In Kashmir the situation was less explosive since the parties 
had agreed to a cease-fire of their own volition. In February 
1949, the cease-fire line was controlled by 63 observers, but 
their number has since been reduced. No enlisted men were 
made available to the organization. For purposes of driving 
and maintenance, the observers have been dependent on 
the facilities provided by the Indian and Pakistan armies. 
Consequently, they have had to change drivers at each cross- 
ing of the cease-fire line, occasionally several times a day. 


The reliance on local personnel for services has serious 
disadvantages, except for the United Nations budget, which 
might be an overriding consideration. In tense or critical 
situations the United Nations is best served by being inde- 
pendent and self-supporting with respect to services. It is 
interesting to note in this connection that, although observers 
in Kashmir had to resort to local facilities for housing, feeding 
and transport, they had at their disposal an independent net- 
work of radio communications, serviced by United Nations 
personnel. 


In Palestine an attempt was made during the first truce 
to use United Nations guards. Fifty-one men recruited from 
Secretariat personnel in Lake Success arrived in Palestine 
in order to assist the military observers and relieve them of 
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some of their more routine tasks. The experiment, which 
had been hastily improvised, proved rather disappointing 
and was not renewed after the first truce. It is to be hoped 
that the United Nations Field Service, which the Secretary- 
General was authorized to establish under the General As- 
sembly recommendation of 22 November 1949,’* will fill 
the gap and provide field missions with some of the services 
which must be considered indispensable to secure their inde- 
pendence of action and their mobility. 


The functions of this new organ are defined as follows: 
(a) provision of land transport for missions and such inci- 
dental air transport as may be required; (b) maintenance of 
radio communications for missions; (c) security of United 
Nations premises and members of missions; (d) safe custody 
of supplies, records and archives; (e) maintenance of order 
during meetings, hearings and investigations; (f) guard duties 
at headquarters. Field Service guards have already proved 
their worth by serving in Jerusalem at Government House, 
which is located in an area under United Nations custody. 


Equipment 


The efficiency of truce supervision depends largely on the 
availability of transport and communications. There was 
never enough of either in any of the United Nations field 


missions concerned with armed disputes. The supervision 


of a truce encounters the most critical stage at its very 
inception, when procedures are laid down and the transition 
on the battlefields from a state of war to that of peace must 
be insured. Therefore, not only the men, but also the equip- 
ment should be on the spot at the moment cease-fire orders 


* General Assembly Res. 297 (IV). 





are issued. In Palestine the organization had to start from 
scratch with no precedents to fall back on. Observers arrived 
with laudable speed, but transport and communications lagged 
behind, thus crippling the organization. The United Nations 
had no equipment of its own and had to borrow from the 
United States and British governments. The most urgent 
need was for vehicles to carry observers to the front lines, 
Mobility was a primary requirement for a successful operation, 


In Kashmir and Indonesia the observers had to rely on 
the parties for transportation facilities. Vehicles were put at 
their disposal, but they were not the best. Any self-respecting 
army is always short of transport and an extra load is hardly 
welcomed. Even in Palestine a large proportion of United 
Nations vehicles were constantly under repair, a situation 
which seriously slowed down observer activities. At the end 
of the first truce 50 per cent of all vehicles were inoperative 
because of lack of proper maintenance facilities. 


Airplanes are also often needed, partly for air reconnais- 
sance, but mainly for the transport of observers and other 
personnel to their assignments. During the second truce in 
Palestine, a regular and daily plane service, the so-called 
milk-run, was organized between Beirut, Haifa, Tel Aviv, 
Gaza, Jerusalem and Damascus. Special flights were arranged 
to many other places like Rhodes, Cairo, Amman, Bagdad 
and Aqaba. Four C-47’s were obtained from the United 
States Army, and an additional fleet of ten Consul-planes 
was chartered. 


As to communications no truce supervision could succeed 
without an independent radio network. In some areas avail- 
able facilities are inadequate even under normal conditions. 
During an armed conflict no communications can be expected 
to extend across the front lines. The fact that a direct tele- 
phone line was still operating from the headquarters of the 
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Arab Legion in the Old City of Jerusalem to Jewish Jeru- 
salem constitutes an odd exception. 


In Palestine, commercial telecommunication facilities were 
scant, and the truce supervision organization had to depend 
on used equipment obtained from the United States Navy 
and from British forces in Haifa after the commencement 
of the first truce. The majority of the operating personnel 
provided with this equipment were slow-speed radio-operators, 
and it was with great difficulty that limited facilities were 
maintained between the principal centers such as Jerusalem, 
Haifa, Tel Aviv, Gaza and Rhodes. The inadequacy of com- 
munications caused serious delays, and in many cases pre- 
vented the maintenance of the security of the operation. 
During the second truce the facilities were greatly improved. 
A considerable amount of radio equipment was supplied. 
The following list is indicative of the magnitude of the 
operation: 90 radio sets, varying from 16 vehicle-mounted 
radio stations to 40 walkie-talkie sets, 16 power generators, 
4 teletype machines, 16 field telephones, and a large quantity 
of miscellaneous equipment, including transformers, batteries, 
cables, testers and spare parts. This time the available facili- 
ties were serviced by commercial radio-operators recruited by 
the United Nations Secretariat, mainly in the United States 
and Sweden. 


Deployment of Observers 


The equitable deployment of observers over the immense 
area of the Middle East, totalling some 1,250,000 square 
miles with a population of 40,000,000, remained for the 
whole truce period one of the major headaches of the organi- 
zation. Not only was there supposed to be adequate super- 
vision of Palestine and its front lines but also of the adjacent 
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countries, Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, Egypt and the more dis- 
tant kingdoms of Iraq, Saudi Arabia and Yemen, with their 
complexity of frontiers, ports, airfields, roads and military 
installations. The main job, of course, was to prevent the 
opposing forces from clashing, but the implementation of the 
truce also involved control over the introduction of fighting 
personnel and men of military age as well as the supervision 
of the import and export of war materiel. 


Theoretically, the truce area extended between the Medi- 
terranean, the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf, with Cairo, 
Haifa, Aleppo and Basra as some of the remotest points. 
However, under the circumstances, it seemed only natural 
to keep the main body of the observers in Palestine, where 
the armies confronted each other. Reasonable doubts could 
be held as to the practicability of checking in an efficient 
way anything but the armed forces on the front. The 
Mediator would have needed an array of investigators to 
check the possible influx of volunteers and war materiel 
through the numerous Arab ports and over the wide deserts 
of the Middle East. One Arab official boasted that thousands 
of volunteers were standing by in North Africa, waiting for 
arms to join their brethren in the fight for Palestine. Had 
such a mass-movement materialized, even a tight network 
of observation posts could hardly have stopped it. It could 
not, after all, be expected that United Nations observers 
would keep guard day and night at every crossroad, desert 
path and landing place in the tremendous area that had to 
be controlled. Fortunately, the problem remained theoretical 
inasmuch as for all practical purposes no serious violation 
of the truce was committed by the Arabs with regard to the 
introduction of fighting personnel. There were, to be sure, 
volunteers on the Arab side, such as the forces commanded 
by Fawzi el Kaukji and the Saudi Arabian irregulars who 
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killed two French observers at Gaza, but they had reached 
Palestine before the issuance of the cease-fire orders. 


On the Israeli side, one of the Mediator’s major truce 
supervision problems was to control the influx of men of 
military age who, according to the provisions of the truce, 
were not to be mobilized or submitted to military training. 
Jewish immigrants arrived by the thousands in Haifa, the 
very seat of the truce supervision organization. In several 
instances the new arrivals did not even hold individual pass- 
ports, but were registered in collective documents. Arduous 
negotiations took place between the Mediator’s staff and the 
Israeli immigration authorities and a system of control was 
worked out. It proved difficult, however, to keep track of 
men of military age, especially since they were, for humani- 
tarian reasons, no longer confined to special camps during 
the second truce as had been the case during the first. Neither 
was there any safe method of checking on clandestine arrivals 
by air during the night. 

The situation was similar with regard to war materiel. To 
make sure that no contraband was introduced into Palestine, 
Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, Syria, Transjordan and Yemen, United 
Nations observers would have had to inspect every ship in 
every harbor and also every plane on every airfield in these 
countries. This was obviously an impossibility. Observers once 
discovered a small lot of ammunition aboard a ship in an 
Arab port, consigned to the army of a neighboring state. Its 
seizure caused some embarrassment owing to the United 
Nations’ lack of facilities for disposing of such cargo. 


In the interior of Palestine, supplies must have been car- 
ried regularly to the front lines, especially in Jerusalem, 
where the constant shelling and firing—in spite of the truce 
—involved a tremendous expenditure of ammunition. Never- 
theless, replenishments escaped the vigilance of the observers, 
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who were also in many cases deliberately prevented from 
checking. Since the fighting in Palestine came to an end, 
many tales have been told of the clandestine introduction 
into the area of all kinds of arms, small in quantity from 
the point of view of large armies, but important to the parties 
in the conflict. 


The truce supervision organization was not unaware of 
what went on in this respect, but lacking men and equipment, 
it could at best only hope to contain such truce violations 
within reasonable limits. 


Under the circumstances, the main task of observation had 
to take place in the area still occupied by the armed forces 
of the parties. The observers were divided into a number 
of teams, one assigned to each Arab army and one to each 
Israeli army group. One team was assigned to Jerusalem, 
one to cover the coasts and ports of the truce area and 
another to control the convoys between Tel Aviv and Jeru- 
salem. Eventually, a special team was created to cover air- 


ports. 


The teams varied greatly in size. Some of the observers 
assigned to the Arab side of the front lines, in particular 
those attached to the Lebanese and Syrian armies in the 
north, had to be stationed outside Palestine. Since head- 
quarters were located in Haifa there were more observers 
in Israel than in Arab Palestine and the Arab states. This 
numerically uneven distribution elicited protests from the 
Israelis, who complained that they were made the target of 
closer attention than the other side. The arrival of additional 
observers permitted a better staffing of observation posts in 
Arab countries, but the matter was nevertheless brought to 
the attention of the Security Council, which, in its resolution 
of 19 October 1948, reminded the field organization of “the 
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desirability of an equitable distribution of the United Nations 
observers for the purpose of observing the truce on the ter- 
ritories of both parties.”** However, special circumstances 
sometimes necessitated the concentration of a large group of 
observers in one place. Thus, in Jerusalem some hundred 
observers were at one time on duty in order to tackle a 
dangerous situation. 


The Mediator and his staff endeavored to supervise the 
truce in the most impartial way. Israel and the Arab states 
formed one truce area, in which identical procedures were 
applied. In order to ensure the impartiality of the operation, 
the observers were rotated from one side to the other, but 
this practice was frowned upon by the Israelis who were 
apprehensive of possible leakages of military intelligence. In 
Kashmir observers were shifted every three months from one 
side to the other. 


Observer Problems 


When the military observers took up their duties in Pales- 
tine, they were confronted with an almost unprecedented 
task. They came from Belgium, France, the United States 
and Sweden. They represented different arms: the Army, 
the Navy, the Air Force and the Marine Corps. Some had 
fought in war, others had not. For the first time they were 
to serve an international organization instead of their own 
country. Few had ever been in the Middle East. They had 
little or no knowledge of each other’s language, not to men- 
tion the local idioms. Best equipped in this respect were a 
few French officers who knew some Arabic from having 
served in the Levant or in North Africa. Not one of the 
observers ever mastered Hebrew. 


* United Nations Doc. §/1045, 19 October 1948. 
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Personal relations among the observers developed on 
friendly lines, although national susceptibilities had to be 
reckoned with. Some of the European officers, particularly 
those without knowledge of English, felt lost in what was 
essentially an American environment. The best contacts were 
made in the field, where close cooperation and teamwork 
were required. The common allegiance to the United Nations 
gradually developed an “esprit de corps,” which proved 
beneficial to the whole organization. 


From a psychological point of view the truce supervision 
was a new experience to all observers. Trained for a lifetime 
in the use of force, they had to face their task unarmed. 
Careful consideration had been given to this problem of per- 
sonal security. The Mediator and his military advisers agreed 
that observers would not really be protected if provided with 
sidearms. Instead, the parties to the conflict were made re- 
sponsible for their safety. The fact that the observers were 
unarmed strengthened them morally. 


During the truce ten men gave their lives to the cause of 
peace and in only one of the incidents would sidearms have 
been of any help. The one exception was the assassination 
of the Mediator. His whole party, including the accompany- 
ing Israeli liaison officer, was unarmed and unprotected. The 
murderers were very likely aware of this circumstance and 
took advantage of it. On the other hand, had the party been 
armed, the conspirators might have devised some other plot. 


In Kashmir the observers were also unarmed, but in Indo- 
nesia, where some areas were infested with bandits, they 
had permission to carry either a pistol or a carbine, at their 
own discretion. Both in Palestine and Indonesia representa- 
tives of the parties, for reasons of security, were denied admis- 
sion to United Nations vehicles in order not to provoke fire 
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from the opposite side. The observers wore United Nations 
badges and traveled in white-painted jeeps, with United 
Nations banners or white flags. Unfortunately, the fact that 
the United Nations colors were the same as those of the 
Israeli emblems caused some dangerous confusion on the 
Arab side. 


Being unarmed and having no force at their disposal, the 
United Nations observers had to rely entirely on whatever 
personal authority they were able to command and on the 
prestige of the organization they represented. Their main per- 
sonal weapon was the power of persuasion. In their dealings 
they had to use patience and more patience, firmness, tact 
and diplomatic skill. They were largely responsible for the 
atmosphere in which negotiations had to be conducted. 


The longer the truce lasted, the more difficult became 
their job. The parties discovered soon enough that the truce 
could be disregarded without fear of a penalty. They learned 
to defy not only the observers, the Chief of Staff, and the 
Mediator, but also the Security Council itself. The observers 
therefore gradually “lost face.” Their presence was neverthe- 
less salutary, with far-reaching moral and psychological effects. 


Liaison-O fficers 


Next to the observers, the liaison-officers are the most 
important people, when it comes to the supervision of the 
truce in the field. The liaison-officers are assigned by the 
respective Army Commands to assist and protect the ob- 
servers on their missions. Without liaison-officers, observers 
would be almost helpless, especially when moving up to the 
front lines. They would be suspected by every sentry and 
stopped at every turn, with the additional risk of being shot 
at or of hitting a mine on the road. Both parties in the 
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Palestine conflict detailed regular officers to liaison duty with 
the United Nations, but the Israelis, who never neglected a 
detail in their army organization, created a special outfit 
for this purpose, under the command of a senior staff officer, 
The group included an extremely varied assortment of of- 
ficers, who had the advantage of being permanently on the 
job, whereas the observers frequently changed or shifted from 
one area to another. 


The liaison-officers developed a skillful technique in han- 
dling “their” observers, of whom each was treated according 
to his character and temperament. The observers were severely 
restricted as to their movements and could hardly take a 
step outside their quarters without being escorted by an 
obliging liaison-officer. Almost imperceptibly the military in 
Israel attempted to influence the planning of truce super- 
vision operations and the manner in which they were to be 
carried out. It proved easy to exclude United Nations ob- 
servers from any area where their presence was unwelcome, 
by alleging dangers to their personal safety. Observers were 
usually not impressed by this kind of solicitude, but on the 
other hand they were powerless to proceed to the front lines 
on their own. The countryside was bristling with roadblocks 
and checkposts, manned by heavily armed guards, who al- 
ways were delighted at the prospect of subjecting an Ameri- 
can or French observer to meticulous scrutiny. 


The liaison-officers thus filled the role of ever-present and 
indispensable go-betweens, who removed the obstacles from 
the observers’ path, while keeping a close eye on their move- 
ments. At the same time they also acted as interpreters during 
interviews with local commanders in the field. Some of the 
latter, when confronted with foreign observers, would dis- 
claim any knowledge of English, only to be heard speaking 
it fluently some months later at a social affair. Owing to 
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this strategem the liaison-officers, thoroughly briefed by their 
superiors, would remain in full control of the conversation. 
The observers were thus seriously handicapped and had to 
rely more on their eyes than on their ears. 


When major operations were staged, such as the break- 
through in the Negev in 1948, access to the area was entirely 
forbidden many days in advance. The observers could, never- 
theless, draw conclusions as to coming events by watching 
troop movements from other sectors of the front. 


On the Arab side too, the treatment accorded observers 
varied from wholehearted cooperation to resolute obstruc- 
tion. While matters were not managed as thoroughly as in 
Israel, United Nations activities were often hampered or 
blocked. In Cairo, for example, the observers were advised 
not to wear uniforms, in order to avoid street incidents. This 
in itself is an indication that their activities could only be 
of a limited scope. In Basra, where a lively sea trade had 
to be checked, the observers seldom ventured from their 
quarters. According to one of them, they were treated with 
the “most polite obstruction.” 


Not only in the Middle East were obstacles put in the 
way of United Nations representatives. When, for example, 
fighting flared up in Indonesia, United Nations observers 
were systematically prevented from reaching the scene of 
action. 


In the case of Palestine the situation finally had to be 
brought to the attention of the Security Council. In his 
Progress Report to the General Assembly, the Mediator com- 
mented on the subject in the following terms: 


One aspect of the truce supervision that has been cause for some 
concern is the uncooperative attitude displayed by some local 
commanders, troops and irregulars on both sides. This has been 
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expressed in some instances in a tendency to take matters into 
their own hands, and to defy the authority of the observers. This 
attitude has sometimes been encouraged by official public pro- 
nouncements of responsible leaders. The work of observers has 
thus been rendered more difficult and dangerous.® 


The situation deteriorated even further after the Mediator’s 
death and at the Acting Mediator’s request, the Security 
Council, in its resolution of 19 October 1948, addressed a 
serious warning to the parties, reminding them of their duty: 


(a) 


to allow duly accredited United Nations Observers and 
other Truce Supervision personnel bearing proper creden- 
tials, on official notification, ready access to all places where 
their duties require them to go including airfields, ports, 
truce lines and strategic points and areas; 


to facilitate the freedom of movement of Truce Supervision 
personnel and transport by simplifying procedures on 
United Nations aircraft now in effect, and by assurance of 
safe-conduct for all United Nations aircraft and other 
means of transport; 


to co-operate fully with the Truce Supervision personnel 
in their conduct of investigations into incidents involving 
alleged breaches of the truce, including the making available 
of witnesses, testimony and other evidence on request; 


to implement fully by appropriate and prompt instructions 
to the Commanders in the field all agreements entered into 
through the good offices of the Mediator or his representa- 
tives; 


to take all reasonable measures to ensure the safety and 
safe-conduct of the Truce Supervision personnel and the 
representatives of the Mediator, their aircraft and vehicles, 
while in territory under their control; 





* General Assembly, Official Records: Third Session, Supplement No. 11, 
p. 39. 
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(f) to make every effort to apprehend and promptly punish 
any and all persons within their jurisdictions guilty of any 
assault upon or other aggressive act against the Truce Super- 
vision personnel or the representatives of the Mediator.’® 


The very terms of this resolution convey a vivid picture of 
the hazards and various forms of obstruction the observers 
had to overcome in the accomplishment of their mission. 


The hostile feelings engendered towards the representatives 
of the United Nations can easily be explained. It must be 
remembered that the atmosphere in Palestine had been ex- 
tremely tense for almost three decades and that the General 
Assembly’s recommendation of 29 November 1947 to the 
effect that Palestine should be divided between Arab and 
Jews acted as the spark which sets off an explosion. Aroused 
over what they viewed as an intrusion into the sacred rights 
of the Arab majority, the Arabs of the neighboring states 
took up arms against the Jews. The Jews, on their side, felt 
just as strongly about their rights, which had been sanctioned 
by the international community and strengthened by their 
own achievements. They were determined to fight for sur- 
vival and meet the Arab challenge. 


The fighting which occurred before the first truce led to 
no decision, but the Jews succeeded in holding their ground. 
When the first truce came into effect, the Arabs felt that 
the United Nations, by its intervention, had deprived them 
of a forthcoming victory. On the other hand, the Jews 
achieved some marked military successes in the ten days of 
fighting that took place between the first and the second 
truce, until their advance was stopped by the cease-fire order 
of the Security Council. This time it was the Jews’ turn, 
and in particular that of the Israeli army, to resent the 


* United Nations Doc. 8/1045, 19 October 1948. 
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interference. Arabs and Jews shared the belief that the 
United Nations was responsible for a course of events which 
they both considered to be detrimental to their respective 
interests. The truce was felt to be operating in favor of the 
other side. No wonder therefore that the intense feeling of 
frustration that crept into the ranks of the military of both 
parties turned against the United Nations. As its represen- 
tatives along the front lines, the observers were therefore 
frequently exposed to gross abuse and even fell victim to 
outright assault. 


Such negative attitudes toward the United Nations were 
not, however, peculiar to the Palestine situation. Indonesia 
was another example. In any conflict the United Nations 
risks unpopularity, sometimes with one of the parties, some- 
times with both. There might also be cases where the inter- 
vention of the Security Council is welcomed by all, but such 
cases are likely to be the exception rather than the rule. 
The less cooperation, the more the United Nations observers 
need vigorous support and effective protection, while risking 
their lives in the interest of peace. 


Truce Violations 


Both in Palestine and in Indonesia breaches of the truce 
were almost daily occurrences. During the four weeks of the 
first truce in Palestine there was a record of some 500 com- 
plaints and incidents, and for the first seven weeks of the 
second truce the number was 700. The situation was parti- 
cularly bad in Jerusalem, in regard to which the Mediator 
commented in the following terms: 


No party can expect to profit by the sporadic firing by rifles, 
automatic weapons, mortars and guns which has been con- 
tinuing in disregard of the truce. There are status quo lines 
known to United Nations observers which no sporadic fighting 
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can alter. Such fighting can only be explained by nervousness 
and by the present unsatisfactory fact that firing by one side 
is answered by the other whether this is necessary or not.”° 


In Kashmir incidents were less frequent, because the sus- 
pension of arms developed into an “unconditional” cease- 
fire, during which the demarcation line between the opposing 


| forces was the sole object of supervision. The more condi- 


eee: 
LL  _ ese 


tions a truce is subjected to, the more violations are likely 
to occur. It therefore seems to be a matter of sound policy 
to limit the number of conditions in any truce agreement, 
in order to prevent the truce from getting out of hand. 
Whenever the truce supervision machinery is burdened with 
too heavy a task, the cause it is supposed to serve will be 
the first to suffer. 


In his Progress Report of 16 September 1948 to the Gen- 
eral Assembly,”* the Mediator listed the following categories 
of complaints: troop movements; traffic in war materials, 
and military training; attacks and raids on positions and 
villages, and abductions; seizure and occupation of positions; 
firing on United Nations personnel (7 complaints against 
Arabs, 10 against Israelis); threatening the arrest of United 
Nations personnel or preventing their work (8 against Arabs, 
12 against Israelis) ; shelling, mortaring or air bombardment; 
sniping, machine-gunning, hand-grenading and ambushing; 
harvesting incidents, fortifying roads and buildings, and mine- 
laying; illegal aircraft flights; offenses against laws and cus- 
toms of war. 


With regard to Indonesia the Report by the Consular 
Commission at Batavia of 14 October 1947 to the Security 


” United Nations Doc. $/961, 12 August 1948. 
"General Assembly, Official Records: Third Session, Supplement No. 11, 
p. 39. 
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Council” enumerates the following Netherlands allegations 
against the Indonesians: attacks on Netherlands ports; ter. 
rorization of villages; atrocities; mining of roads and sabotage; 
compulsory removal of the population and kidnapping; firing 
at ships. The Indonesians charged the following violations 
to the Netherlanders: reconnaissance; sorties. into Repub- 
lican-held districts; deliberate attacks; naval blockade; atro- 
cities; arson and plundering. 


These nomenclatures convey a sad picture of the situation 
in territories where no acts of violence were supposed to 
take place. They also illustrate the kind of problems United 
Nations observers had to cope with. In principle, all inci- 
dents had to be investigated, but in most cases the observers 
had to content themselves with admonishing each side to 
restrain their men and to prevent a continuance or repetition 
of the breach. With hundreds of infractions of the truce 
being reported every month, the truce supervision machinery 
was constantly under intense pressure. 


The main purpose of the observers was to stop any breach 
of the truce, to remove the cause of friction and to attempt 
to preserve the status quo as it existed at the commencement 
of the truce. In cases where the opposing parties held con- 
flicting views, the observers would bring them together in 
an attempt to settle the matter on the spot. Whenever a 
more thorough investigation was required, the alleged inci- 
dent was probed by a special team of experienced officers. 
In Palestine a Central Truce Supervision Board consisting 
of the Chief of Staff as chairman, the senior observers from 
Belgium, France and the United States, and a political ad- 
viser, passed on reports of more serious violations. This prac- 


“Security Council, Official Records: Second Year, Special Supplement 
No. 4. 
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tions | tice was eventually discontinued as too cumbersome and was 
ter. | replaced by a system, under which the Chief of Staff alone 
tage; | was responsible. 


firing If necessary, the government concerned was asked to give 
tions | its version of the incident, after which representations were 
pub- made with a view to rectifying the situation. The most serious 
“a breaches of the truce were handled personally by the Medi- 

ator, who then brought them to the attention of the Security 


ition Council, if the circumstances warranted such a procedure. 
1 to These latter instances were rare compared to the great num- 
ited ber of truce violations that did take place. 

inci- 


Truce infractions have a tendency to accumulate at the 





“7 beginning of a truce, until emotions and nerves have been ‘. 
> to : . . 
tion brought under control and things have settled down. Since | if 
il the conflict is usually still under active Security Council con- | i" 
ery sideration at this stage, the respective governments make the | : 
most of every incident in furthering their propaganda. After ! tH 

' a “cooling-off’’ period the number of complaints from gov- | ' 

ach | ernments or military commanders usually decreases, whereas . 

npt | reports and observations made by the observers augment. In i 

ent a few instances it was suspected that the parties lodged com- i 

on- | plaints in the hope of having current rumors confirmed or . ut 

in denied by the truce supervision machinery for the benefit Hy 

‘a | of their military intelligence. hg 

a | The main guidance of the observers in determining whether Hy 

ng or not a violation of the truce had taken place were the ie 

> texts of Security Council resolutions and the interpretations i 

4. given to them by the Mediator. The basic rule, which could tH 

a be applied in most cases, was that “no military advantage 

should accrue to either side as a result of the application of 1 

the truce.” Under this rule, for example, the Mediator de- iF 

nt | nounced the Arab non-compliance in restoring the water | 
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supply to Jerusalem. According to his interpretation, the 
reserve stocks of all supplies, including water, available to 
the beleaguered Jewish population of Jerusalem, had to be 
substantially the same at the end of the truce as at the 
beginning. If no advantage were to accrue to either side 
from the application of the truce, the same principle applied, 
of course, to a violation of the truce. However, the enforce- 
ment of this principle is closely related to the question of 
whether the truce has been freely accepted by the parties 
or imposed by the Security Council. During the first truce 
in Palestine, which had been freely accepted, the Egyptians 
ignored an injunction from the truce supervision organiza- 
tion and blocked Jewish convoys to settlements in the Negev. 
Under the circumstances the Mediator’s Chief of Staff saw 
no way of preventing the Israelis from forcing their way 
through. According to his posthumously published book,” 
the Mediator fully appreciated this position, but at the same 
time endeavored to save the truce on the political level. In 
this case the breach of the truce was interpreted by Israel 
as releasing it from its obligations under the truce. 


During the second truce, which had been imposed on the 
parties by the Security Council, the Egyptians again blocked 
transports to the Jewish settlement in the Negev. These ship- 
ments having been sanctioned by the truce supervision ma- 
chinery, the Israelis took matters into their own hands, thus 
contravening the terms of the truce. In its resolution of 
15 July 1948 the Security Council had decided that, “subject 
to further decision by the Security Council or the General 
Assembly, the truce shall remain in force, in accordance with 
the present resolution and with that of 29 May 1948, until 
a peaceful adjustment of the future situation of Palestine is 





* Folke Bernadotte, Till Jerusalem (Stockholm, Norstedts, 1950). 
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reached.”** The Mediator elaborated on the subject, declaring 
that 


no party may take the law into its own hands and decree that 
it is relieved of its obligations under the resolution of the 
Security Council because in its opinion the other party has 
violated the truce . . . it is obvious that only the Security Council 
js competent to decide what measures should be taken against 


the violator of the truce and that should either party resume 


hostilities under any circumstances it would act against the 
decision of the Security Council.”® 


The wording indicates clearly that each party is under an 
obligation to the Security Council irrespective of actions 
taken by the other side. Only the Security Council and the 
General Assembly can release the parties from this obliga- 
tion. Furthermore, in its resolution of 19 August 1948 the 
Security Council issued a warning on this subject: “No party 
is permitted to violate the Truce on the ground that it is 
undertaking reprisals or retaliations against the other party” 
and “no party is entitled to gain military or political advan- 
tage through violation of the Truce.”** It is against this 
background that the events in the Negev in October and 
November 1948 have to be assessed. 


There is admittedly one exception to the observation of 
a compulsory truce. To quote the Mediator: “If one party 
finds itself under unprovoked attack, it should limit its self- 
defense to operations necessary to repulse such attack pending 
action by United Nations observers. Such observers shall 
recall to the parties concerned the terms of the truce.”?? 


eree, eer Official Records: Third Year, Supplement for July 
48, p. 76. 

* Security Council, Official Records: Third Year, Supplement for August 
1948, p. 147. 

*United Nations Doc. $/983, 20 August 1948. 

* Security Council, Official Records: Third Year, Supplement for August 
1948, p. 147. 
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The right of self-defense could hardly be invoked in the 
Negev, where a local incident developed into large-scale 
hostilities. There still remained the possibility of Security 
Council action under the resolution of 15 May 1948 with 
its reference to the arsenal of measures contained in Chapter 
VII of the Charter, but it was never explored for the purpose 
of preventing the situation from deteriorating. These events 
have, no doubt, other than legal aspects, and an explosive 
situation cannot always be controlled by resolutions. The 
Security Council eventually succeeded in extricating itself from 
the impasse, but its authority had been seriously challenged. 


The many violations of a truce would lead to more serious 
consequences if it were not for the fact that both parties 
involved in a conflict find themselves at fault with respect 
to truce violations—sometimes simultaneously—even if they 
are reluctant to admit it. Truce violations thus often mutually 
cancel themselves, thereby lessening their impact on the truce. 
During the summer of 1948, Arabs and Jews in Jerusalem 
fired indiscriminately at each other under the very eyes of 
some one hundred observers. Hostilities continued—intermit- 
tently interrupted by an agreed cease-fire—and created a 
great deal of tension. Nevertheless, the parties still felt bound 
by the truce as such. It could be alleged, of course, that 
under the circumstances the truce was a mere fiction, but 
at least a general flare-up was avoided. 


Another important feature of the truce control was the 
principle of reciprocity. The same procedures must be applied 
on both sides without discrimination. It would be unfair to 
impose on one party a set of rules, to which the other 
refused to submit. During the truce the Israeli military au- 
thorities were most reluctant to let United Nations personnel 
inspect their airfields and adjacent buildings. Theoretically, 
observers could not be denied access, but their position was 
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weakened by the fact that the military authorities in Cairo 
would not admit them to any Egyptian airfields until the 
situation had been cleared in Israel. The truce supervision 
was thus caught in a vicious circle, which proved impossible 
to break in spite of the injunctions of the Security Council. 
Fortunately, this aspect of the problem lost some of its im- 
portance during the second truce. But as there could be 
no double standard of procedure, control activities in certain 
sectors had to be slowed down in order to avoid discrimina- 
tion against one of the parties. 


In Palestine the number of truce violations can be said 
to have been in direct proportion to the lack of means of en- 
forcement. The success of United Nations personnel in the 
field largely depends on the support given them by the Se- 
curity Council. The governments are no doubt aware of the 
possible political repercussions of a truce violation, but some- 
times the military force through a fait accomplt, irrespective 
of the consequences. In Articles 41 and 42 of the Charter, 
the Security Council, however, has powerful weapons for the 
enforcement of its decisions, but these weapons have not been 
resorted to during the conflicts in Palestine, Indonesia and 
Kashmir. 


If success is a yardstick of wisdom, the reluctance of the 
Security Council to use coercive measures was justified in 
the cases of Palestine and Indonesia. It had, nevertheless, to 
issue stern warnings to the parties on several occasions. The 
problem of how to deal efficiently with minor infractions 
of the truce has not yet been solved. In the resolution of 
19 August 1948 the Security Council made a somewhat awk- 
ward attempt to put some teeth into its decisions by deciding 
that “each party has the obligation to bring to speedy trial 
and in case of conviction to punishment, any and all persons 
within their jurisdiction who are involved in a breach of the 
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Truce.”** As a breach of the truce was considered in some 
quarters almost a patriotic feat, it is needless to say that this 
paragraph remained a dead letter. Although hundreds of 
truce violations occurred, never was any offender appre- 
hended. 


One of the main sources of vexation in the truce super- 
vision were the irregulars, also adorned with other names 
such as guerillas, dissidents, etc. In Palestine the responsi- 
bility for some of the most serious truce violations could be 
traced to this category of unpredictable fighters. It is enough 
to mention the blowing up of the Latrun pumping station, 
the murder of two United Nations observers on the Gaza 
airfield, the Altalena incident and the assassination of the 
Mediator. In Galilee a “Liberation Army” was operating 
under the command of Fawzi el Kaukji, who felt no obliga- 
tion towards the Security Council until, on the Mediator’s 
request, he was brought under control by the Lebanese gov- 
ernment. In Indonesia the guerilla activities were one of 
the major issues of the conflict and the same applies to the 
irregulars in Kashmir. 


With regard to the Palestine conflict, the Security Council 
decided, in its resolution of 19 August 1948 that “each party 
is responsible for the actions of both regular and irregular 
forces operating under its authority or in territory under its 
control;” and that “each party has the obligation to use all 
means at its disposal to prevent action violating the Truce 
by individuals or groups who are subject to its authority or 
who are in territory under its control.”*® The safety of United 
Nations observers was, however, in constant danger, because 
irregulars pay little attention to Security Council resolutions. 


* United Nations Doc. $/983, 20 August 1948. 
* Ibid. 
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Individual snipers fought their own war, regardless of any 


orders. 
Civilian Problems 


A truce is in the first place a military matter, and the 
supervision of a truce is therefore a military job entrusted 
to military personnel. However, just as war affects the civilian 
population, so does a truce. In Palestine, United Nations 
observers were frequently expected to settle disputes which 
originated in the civilian realm. It is only natural that such 
incidents occurred mainly in the area immediately adjacent 
to the truce line or, if no truce line had been drawn, in the 
no man’s land between the opposing forces. To Arab peasants, 
eager to till their soil and harvest their crops, the truce was 
nothing but a nuisance, which they preferred to ignore. At 
harvest time they would proceed to the fields regardless of 
their location between the lines. This led to tragic incidents 
and the observers were flooded with complaints on this score. 
In some cases it was alleged that the military were burning 
the crops or harvesting them illegally. During the summer 
months the observers had to devote a considerable part of 
their time to settling disputes of this kind. The Mediator 
decided, on the basis of the rules of land warfare, that 
harvesting would be allowed only up to the midway point 
between the opposing lines. The peasants, thus forced to 
give up their rights on the other side of this line, were not 
satisfied by this ruling. Still, in securing local agreements 
between the civilian and the military the observers undoubt- 
edly saved many crops that would otherwise have been lost. 


Another “civilian” aspect of the truce supervision was the 
dispatch to Jewish Jerusalem of food convoys under the 
control of United Nations observers. To the same category 
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belonged the much publicized problem of the Holy City’s 
water supply. The Arabs had secured control of parts of 
its pipeline and two pumping stations. On orders from the 
Mediator their operation was to be resumed. At this stage 
Arab irregulars blew up the pumping station at Latrun, 
situated in a no man’s land, that had been placed under 
United Nations protection, in spite of the fact that there 
was no armed personnel to safeguard the site at night. The 
incident was reported as a flagrant violation of the truce to 
the Security Council, which requested the Mediator “to make 
all efforts and steps to ensure water supply to the population 
of Jerusalem.”*° Since the United Nations was unable to 
provide armed guards, security could be achieved only by 
agreement between the parties themselves. 


Had it been possible to find a solution of this kind, there 
would still have remained the technical problem of replacing 
the machinery that had been destroyed. The Israeli govern- 
ment, pointing to the responsibility of the Arabs in the out- 
rage and also to the involvement of the United Nations, 


flatly refused to assume the costs for new machinery, which | 


could be obtained only in England. On the other hand, it 
could not be expected that the Transjordan government would 
disburse the money, thereby admitting, by implication, re- 
sponsibility for an incident for which there was only pre- 
sumptive evidence. Would it under the circumstances have 
been up to the United Nations to foot the bill? No action 
was taken on the matter and the deadlock on the Latrun 
pumping station has not been broken yet. It has been ques- 
tioned, however, whether the United Nations, in this case, did 
not assume a task beyond the limits of its competence and of 
its possibilities. 


® United Nations Doc. $/970, 16 August 1948. 
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In any truce the existence of no man’s lands, neutral zones 
and demilitarized areas is likely to pose difficult problems 
for the United Nations. Such “islands of peace” serve a useful 
purpose. In some cases they separate the opposing parties, 
in others they preserve valuable buildings or protect the 
civilian population. Two outstanding examples were the 
Mount Scopus and Government House areas in Jerusalem. 
Mount Scopus was an island of Jewish occupation behind 
the Arab lines. Israeli forces were in possession of the Hebrew 
University and the Hadassah Hospital and also controlled 
the Arab village of Issawija. The Arab Legion occupied the 
adjacent Augusta Victoria Hospital. The whole area was 
placed under United Nations authority and was thus saved 
from almost certain destruction. A similar situation prevailed 
with regard to Government House, the lavish seat of the 
former Mandatory Government, which at first had been under 
the protection of the Committee of the International Red 
Cross and later was taken over by the United Nations. In 
both cases the United Nations observers had to display cour- 
age and determination in order to keep the neutral areas 
under control. The authority of the United Nations was 
maintained on Mount Scopus even during the flare-up be- 
tween the two truces. 


A “demilitarized” zone, which lately has attracted con- 
siderable attention, is the one created under the Israeli-Syrian 
Armistice Agreement of 20 July 1949** with a view to sepa- 
rating the armed forces of the parties and removing a serious 
cause of friction between them. The dispute in the spring 
of 1951 over the draining of marshes in this area by Israel 
originated in a provision that normal civilian life was to be 
gradually restored in the zone under the supervision of the 


Seerity Council, Official Records: Fourth Year, Special Supplement 
o. 2. 
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Chairman of the Mixed Armistice Commission. The United 
Nations representative, however, had not been given any 
responsibility for the direct administration of the zone. 


Both in Palestine and Indonesia the United Nations were 
confronted with complaints in which the parties accused 
each other of atrocities. Such complaints, sometimes based 
on wildly exaggerated or even unfounded rumors, were mostly 
used for propaganda purposes. In Palestine, inquiries were 
made in a few cases, but the results were inconclusive. The 
question is whether it befits the United Nations to be instru. 
mental in assessing responsibilities of this kind in connection 
with truce supervision. Atrocity stories might sometimes have 
serious political implications, but it would seem preferable 
that they be dealt with on a different level. United Nations 
observers lack both training and equipment to carry on crime 
investigations. At the 419th meeting of the Security Coun- 
cil* the problem of atrocities was taken up by the repre- 
sentative of Norway. He suggested, without submitting any 
firm proposal, that machinery be established for ascertaining 
whether the rules of warfare were observed even in small- 
scale wars. However, no action was taken in the matter. 


Conclusions 


Truce supervision by an international organ was at first 
a novelty that by now seems to have developed into common 
practice in the checking of armed disputes brought before 
the United Nations. It has proved to be one of the most 
successful devices contrived in the postwar era for the con- 
tainment of minor wars. It extends the action of the Security 
Council from the purely political domain to the military 


™ Security Council, Official Records: Fourth Year, No. 22, pp. 3-4. 
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field. In this way the two main facets of armed conflicts 
are squarely tackled. Negotiations are not confined, as in the 
past, to the governmental level only, but are projected right 
into the scene of conflict. The combination of political 
mediation and military supervision offers the best prospects 
for the conversion of a temporary truce into a lasting settle- 
ment. The observers, who can take large credit for the 
success of the new technique, also act as the eyes and ears 
of the United Nations in military matters, observing facts 
and events at close range and reporting them without passion 
or prejudice. 


The five areas in which military observers have been 
employed up to this date presented great dissimilarities as 
did the problems which the observers had to solve. The truce 
supervision in Palestine seems both in size and variety to 
have been the most instructive experiment of its kind, which 
to some extent set the pattern for Kashmir. Whatever the 
differences between the problems, methods or solutions, valu- 
able lessons can be drawn from all areas where United 
Nations observers have been in action. One also learns from 
past mistakes. Truce supervision had to be improvised almost 
overnight, but since the timid beginnings of the Palestine 
operation the new technique has made steady progress. The 
responsible agencies should therefore make it their task to 
study, analyze and codify the methods and procedures, which 
have proved their worth and might well be applied in the 


future. 


Truce supervision is an operation which has, of course, 
to remain flexible, but it certainly would serve a most useful 
purpose to develop it into a standard procedure, to be auto- 
matically applied whenever the need arises. A step in this 
direction was taken when the General Assembly, in its reso- 
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lution of 22 November 1949** took note of the Secretary. 
General’s intention to undertake the administrative arrange. 
ments for a United Nations Panel of Field Observers. The 
members of the Panel are to be called upon to perform their 
functions only in response to a specific decision of a United 
Nations organ. Some legal objections were raised with regard 
to the plan, but the functions of observation of truce terms 
were viewed as being entirely within the authority of the 
United Nations under the Charter. 


It is obvious that the prompt availability of observers, 
familiarized in advance with the kind of duties expected 
from them, greatly strengthens the hand of any United Na- 
tions organ called upon to take action in a conflict. In Pales- 
tine the parties sometimes succeeded in taking advantage of 
the indecision and inexperience of new observers. The situa- 
tion will be different when the United Nations Panel has 
evolved a tradition and moves into the field fully equipped 
for its task. 


Under present procedures observers are likely to reach 
the scene of conflict too late for efficient action at the time 
when cease-fire orders are issued. Also, the salutary moral 
effect of their early presence at the front lines is lost. In 
the political domain, the inconveniences of belated action 
have been obviated by the creation of the Peace Observation 
Commission. The Field Observers Panel might in some way 
be associated with this new organ. 


Since the Secretary-General is authorized under Article 99 
of the Charter to bring to the attention of the Security Coun- 
cil any matter which he deems a threat to the peace, it has 
been suggested that he might also be authorized to dispatch 
observers, ‘with the consent of the parties involved, to any 


* General Assembly Res. 297(IV). 
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area where an armed conflict is developing. No doubt such 
a project would give rise to serious objections from some 
quarters and, if carried out, would throw upon the Secretary- 
General a new responsibility with political implications. It 
deserves, however, to be examined. Meanwhile, no effort 
should be spared to strengthen and streamline the machinery 
already available for dealing with armed conflicts on the spot. 
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